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Express. 
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By KARL GROBER and PHILIP HERE- 
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The ‘Everyday Life” 


e Story of their pees. By 
CHARLES W. BUDDEN, M.A. With 100 
illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth. Price 7/6 net. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN 


By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
In two vols., each containing 100 illustra- 


tions, with plates in colour. Price 8/6 
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lacie LIFE IN THE OLD STONE 


With 70 Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece. Price 5/- net. 

In this volume we see the animals which 
primitive man hunted and_ fought, and 
are carried back to the family life of the 
cave mouth. 


Coloured 


(2) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, 
BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES 


With 90 illustrations and 2 plates in 
Household Life, Agriculture, 
Weapons, Ornaments, ete. Price 


colour of 
Pottery, 
5/- net. 
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(3) EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 





tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including | 


postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
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| tained its eighteenth century town hall. It 
| is an early Georgian building for the erection 
| of which the Corporation borrowed the money 
| from their Member of Parliament, a Pelham. 
| When the time came to repay the money 


_ | their creditor was informed that, if the debt 


| was not cancelled, his return at the next elec- 
| tion would be more than doubtful. The Pel- 
hams, through the Duke of Newcastle, the 
head of the family, acquiesced, and so the 
| town of Rye got the town hall for nothing. 


binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 | 


without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 


Street,W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where | 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 
MONG the many things worth pondering 


in the account of his recent visit to 
Canada, which Sir John Marriott contributes 


to this month’s Fortnightly Review we were | 


most struck by what he says of Canada’s 
looking so extensively to the United States 
for popular literature and for news. The 
leading English reviews, magazines and 


papers are to be found in the best clubs, but | 
There | 
what one sees is abundance of cheap maga- | 


on bookstalls they do not appear. 


zines from the States; with few, if any, 
Canadian products. Sir John Marriott ex- 


presses himself as having been greatly per- | 
turbed by observing this, but goes on to state | 


that a group of Canadian newspapers con- 


trolled by the Southern Publishing Company | 


have concluded an arrangement whereby the 


news and cable services of The Times are | 


to be henceforth at their disposal, and it is 
satisfactory to note that The Times writes of 


the plan as having ‘‘ come into operation in | 
reply to a strong Canadian demand.” It) 
might well be argued that the maintenance of | 
an effective, and mutually influential, connec- | 
tion between the Mother Country and_ the} 
Dominions counts as one among the actual | 


raisons d’étre of British journalism, or even, 
if anyone likes, of British literature. 


At the end of a charming paper (‘ An| 
ancient Cinque Port’) about Rye and Win- | 


chelsea, those two little old towns of the 
Sussex shore to which writers and _ readers 
return again and again vith unfailing in- 


terest, Mr. A. G. Bradley relates the amusing | 


but rather disgraceful story of how. Rye ob- 


We have received the twentieth Report of 

the Royal Commission on Historical 
| Manuscripts. Under ‘ Income and Expendi- 
| ture’ it is stated that the vote for the work of 
the Commission remains at £700 and no more 
for each year, the vote before the Great War 
'having been £1,800. In consequence of the 
| small sum of money available the final edit- 
ing and printing of Reports proceeds but 
| slowly. The arguments in favour of increas- 
ing the means at the disposal of the Commis. 
sion become of greater rather than less weight 
with time seeing that family collections are 
yearly sold and dispersed. Volumes recently 
issued are Dropmore MSS., vol. x; Hastings 
MSS., vol. i.; Buccleuch and Queensbury 
MSS., (Montagu House), vol. iii.; and De 
Lisle and Dudley MSS., vol. i. Six volumes 
of reports are now in the press in different 
stages of progress. 


WE found in the Connoisseur for February 

an amusing example of the all-embracing 
| power of seriousness, which has now begun to 
draw the book-jacket into its toils. In a note 
on recent work in book-jacket decoration, the 
writer tells us that this art ‘‘ has advanced 
during the last few years to such an extent 
that it is justifiable to discourage attempts 
that may be made in the wrong direction and 
| are thus indirectly detrimental to progress.”’ 
After criticising the examples of book-jackets 
in a recent exhibition, where he finds the 
work of one artist to be on a higher plane 
than that of some others—‘‘ but she also has 
much to unlearn before fulfilling the needs 
of wrapper design’’—he winds up his obser- 
vations thus: ‘‘ It cannot be too fully im- 
pressed upon beginners that bright colour 
alone is not sufficient for this admirable form 
of art, which makes severe demands on the 
intelligence of even the most brilliant artists.’’ 
| We look confidently forward to the day when 
| the severely taxed intelligence of the most 
| brilliant artists will furnish works of ad- 
mirable art in which to wrap up everybody’s 
| shopping parcels. , 
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WE read with interest, in the current num- 
ber of World Travel, an account of a 
visit to Leningrad and Moscow. Among the 
smaller details which help the reader’s 
imagination to visualise Leningrad, we noted 
the dust of the Leningrad roads ‘‘ which en- 
tirely blotted out the landscape—comparable 
to something like driving through a_ thick 
London fog, but distinctly more gritty ’’; the 
great square of the Champ de Mars, where a 
hundred and eighty victims of the February 
Revolutions lie buried, which, at the time the 
writer saw it, was tastefully laid out as a 
flower-garden, with flowers mostly red; the 
Peterhof, where in one of the rooms was a 
dining-table set out as for a banquet under 
the old régime, and where our informer, turn- 
ing up a soup-plate, aiscovered that the din- 
ner-service was of eighteenth century Wedg- 
wood ; and then the ‘‘ magnificent display of 
Impressionist dramatic art’’ given bv State 
factory workers at the Hotel during dinner. 

EK Professor of Greek and Latin at 

Howard University, U.S.A., Dr. George 
J. Cummings, contributes to the January 
number of Old-Time New England an _ ac- 
count of the life of a farmer at North Groton, 
New Hampshire, in the eighteen-thirties, and 
onwards. It contains a good deal of that 
charming domestic detail which exists now 
only in printed record, and in the memories 
of an ever-dwindling number of persons. As 
an example of difference between English 
and American fashion in speech we observe 
that the Professor always refers to his grand- 
father, Captain Henry Cummings, as ‘‘ my 
Grandpa.’’ He has a sketch of himself as 
a stripling, rejoicing in training yearling 
steers to work together under the yoke, and 
also, to keep him amused at home of an 
evening, being given a seraphine, a musical 
instrument, to play upon. We confess that 
we do not know what a seraphine is. Mrs. 
Doris Hayes Cavanagh writes about Early 
Glass-making in East Cambridge, Mass.—an 
article, like Professor Cummings’s, fully illus- 
trated. There follow ten portraits of the 
Adams family. 


(THE New York correspondent of The Times 

(Feb. 5) writes to his paper that the 
acquisition by Mr. Gabriel Wells, an Ameri- 
can dealer in MSS. and rare books, of the 
original autograph MS. of Sheridan’s ‘ The 
School for Scandal’ has now been made 
known. It was brought to America several 
months ago (it is said by a confidential re- 
presentative of its former owner, a descend- 
ant of the author) and privately sold. The 
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MS. which is not only the completed version 
of the play, but also Sheridan’s first draft, 
was arranged, collated, annotated, and bound 
in 1864 by Sheridan’s grandson. It is written 
on 191 quarto pages, inlaid to royal quarto 
size, and bound, with the printed text of 
Thomas Moore’s 1821 edition of the play 
interleaved. The play is full of autograph 
corrections, elisions, interpolations, stage 
directions, and variants of the dialogue. 











Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 8th, 1728/9. 








On Sunday Night was buried at St. Giles’s 
| Cripplegate, the Corpfe of one John White, 
|from Paul’s Alley, Red-Crofs-Street, aged 
| 104 Years; the whole Charge of the Inter- 
| ment was born by a certain Gentleman, who 
procured eight Men of 100 Years cld and 
upwards. Two of them to preceed the Corpfe 
and the other Six to hold up the Pall; and 
gave to each of them a compleat Suit of 
Clothes, of Grey Cloth trim’d with Black, 
and 3s. in Money; he had a Limner to take 
a Sketch of each of their Faces, and they are 
to have 5s, a-piece more, to fit again to com- 
pleat their Pictures. 


On Wednefday at the Lottery-Office a Con- 
tract was executed between the Svrbfcribers 
for Building a Bridge from Fulham to Put- 
ney on the one Part, and Mr. Phillips, one 
of his Majefty’s Carpenters on the other 
Part. Mr. Phillips intends to drive the 
firft Pile at Lady Day, and that he propofes 
to finifh his faid Work by one Month after 
Michaelmas next. 


VALENCIA SEEDS. 


Of Water-Melons, Winter Melons, Colly- 
flowers, and Alfalfe, or a particular fort of 
Clover Grafs, directly from Valencia: All 
Gentlemen who are curious in Gardening, and 
the Improvements of their Lands, may be 
furnifhed with them at the Toy fhop at the 
— End of Great Wild ftreet, with Direc- 
ions. 

Note, Thefe Seeds are fo good and valuable, 
that the Neighbouring Kingdoms of Murcia 
and Catalonia furnifh themfelves with them 
from Valencia every Year; and the Fruit is 
fent for as far as Cadiz. 

If the Importer (who is a Valencia Man) 
meets with Encouragement, and the Fruits 
answers; he will accommodate the Englifh 





Gentlemen with this, and all forts of Seeds, 
frefh every Year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AUCHINDARROCH WRITS. 


N the autumn of 1923 Mr. Campbell, of 
Auchindarroch (or Oakfield, as it has 
sometimes been called), Co. Argyll, placed 
his title-deeds at my disposition, and I give 
herewith abstracts thereof made by me. 
Bunpte I. 

1. At Inveraray, 25 June, 1681: Charter 
by the Earl of Argyll, as donator of the for- 
feited estates of the late Marquess of Argyll,* 
in favour of Archibald M’ Allister, lawful son 
of deceased Ronald M’A., of Tarbert, and the 
lawful heirs male to be born of said Archi- 
bald’s body, whom failing his brothers ger- 
man, James and Gorrie M’A., and_ theirs 
heirs as above seriatim, whom failing the said 
Archibald’s nearest lawful heirs male whatso- 
ever, descending from deceased John dow 
M’A., who was atavus, ‘‘ that is to say fore- 
grandfather’s grandfather ”’ of the grantee, t | 
whom all failing to revert to the Earl, of the 
4 merk land of Auchindarroch, 4 merk land 
of Brackly, 2 merk land of Kilduskland and 
mill, 2 merk land of Attichuan, 2 merk land 
of Craiglasly and Gortinorne, 2 merk land of 
Daltnabill, 10 ast land of Ardreissag,|! 4 
merk land of Drumnadroman, 4 merk land of 
Ashins, 1 merk land of Over and Nether 
Oenins, 2 merk land of Garwoslan, Barmore 
Park and Achnasey, 2 merk land of Bren- 


feorline,§ and 1 merk land of Tarbert with | 
| nesses : 


the custody of the Castle thereof. Reddendo: 
service of ward, relief and marriage, and a 
6-oared ship in war and peace, to be pro- 
perly maintained with necessaries and in 
good condition, and to be provided with a 
steersman, for the service of the King and the 
Karl and to carry the Earl and his successors 
and their children from Tarbert to Stron- 


dour, Silvercraigs and Lochgair and any | 








* Charles II had restored to the 9th Earl all 
the forfeited property of his father. 


+ In old Scottish documents “‘ grandfather ” 
means “ great-grandfather ” and “ foregrand- 
father” means “ great-great-grandfather.” 
“ Goodfather ”? was the word used for our 
“ grandfather.” 


~ Presumably ten penny land; but as is un- 
usual, 


|) Ardrishaig. 
§ Now corrupted into “ Brenfield.” 
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part of Cowall between the promontory of 
Aird and the Strait of . . . .,* and also the 


duty of keeping the said Castle safely and 


any prisoners lodged there. Witnesses: Sir 
Colin Campbell, of Ardkinglass, Mr. John 
C., of Moy, and two servitors. 

2. 12, 15 and 15 Aug., 1681: Sasine on 
above given by Alexander Campbell, brother 
german of Sir Colin C., of Ardkinglass, as 
the Earl’s baillie. A witness on 13 Aug. is 
Ronald M’ Allister, of Brenfeorline, the rest 
being unimportant. 

3 and 4. (Original and Copy). At Slock- 
vullin, 13 Nov., 1697: Disposition in feufarm 
by Archibald M’ Allister of Tarbert, with con- 
sent of his mother, Jean Campbell, and his 
brothers german, James and Gorrie, in 
favour of Patrick Campbell of Kilduskland 
and his son, Duncan, of the 4 merk land of 
Brackly, with changehouse,t smithy, kiln, 
and the acres thereto belonging, the 2 merk 
land of Kilduskland and mill, and the 1 
merk land of Ardrissaig, all in Knapdale— 
sale-price being 8,000 merks. Patrick has 


| the right to burden the property with a 


liferent provision for his wife, Isobel M’ Allis- 
ter, and to make provision for his other chil- 
dren. The multures of Brenfeorline, Atti- 
chuan, Ardrissaig, Kilduskland, Brackly and 
Auchindarroch are astricted to said mill,t 
and the lands of Craiglass|! and Dall owe 
certain services. Witnesses: Patrick Camp- 
bell of Duntroon, Donald C. of Oib, Colin C., 
brother german to John C. of Kirktoun, Pat- 


; rick C. of Rudill, and Alexander Campbell of 


Kirnan, writer in Edinburgh. § 

5. 4 May, 1699: Sasine on last. Wit- 
Archibald M’Tavish of Dunardarie, 
Mr. William M’Lachlan of Fernoch, Angus 
M’Lachlan of Barnagad, Colin Campbell of 


| Attichuan, John Campbell, brother german 





to Alexander C. of Kirnan, Hector M’ Neill, 
. (probably “‘ fiar’’) of Gareskey, etc. 


6. At Slockvullin, 13 Nov., 1697: Disposi- 
tion as in No. 4 of the land of Auchindarroch 





* A contraction, probably meant for Ottir. 
+ inn. 


{ Lands that were astricted to a mill had to 
send their corn to be ground there, the owner 
of the “ astricted multures ” charging a fee for 
the service. 

|| Craiglass is on the Crinan Canal and is 
probably the same as Craiglasly, a ponce-name 
that is no longer known in that neighbourhood. 


§ Ancestor of the poet, Thomas Campbell— 
great-grandfather, as far as I recollect. 
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to Archibald Campbell of Auchindarroch* | 
and the heirs male to be gotten of his body. | 

7. Same place and date: Charter in im- | 
plement thereof. 

8. As No. 5: Sasine on same. The last | 
witness is given as Hector M’Neill, servitor | 
to said Campbell of Kirnan. | 

9. At Kilmichael in Glassary, 50 Aug,, | 
1697: Disposition by Ronald M’ Allister of | 
Brenfeorline (who, having no heir male of his | 


body, desires that his property shall go to| 
one of his own name) in favour of Gorrie | 
M’ Allister, brother german of Archibald | 


M’A. of Tarbert (and failing heirs male of | 
Gorrie’s body, to pass to said Archibald), of | 
the 4 merk land of Brenfeorline. The life- | 
rent of Ronald and his wife, Katharine | 
M’Tavish, is reserved. Witnesses: Patrick | 
Campbell ‘of Rudill, Donald M’Gilchrist, son | 
of John M’G., notary in Kilmichael, Hector | 
M’ Allister, son of Alexander M’A. of Loup, | 
and Archibald Darroch, son of Mr. John D., | 
minister of Craignish. 

10. 10 Oct., 1701: Instrument of Resigna- 
tion in respect of last. Mr. William | 
M’Lachlan of Fernoch appears as procurator | 
for above Ronald, who is dead. Witnesses: 
Archibald Campbell of Auchindarroch, Dun- | 
ean ©. of Drumnamuckloch, and Hector | 
M’ Neill, servitor of Kirnan. 

11. At Lochgilphead, same day: Charter 
in respect of above Resignation, given by 
Archibald M’ Allister of Tarbert, as Superior, 
to his third brother, Godfrey M’A.+ Wit- 
nesses: Auchindarroch, Drumnamuckloch, 
Fernoch, Kirnan, and above Hector M’ Neill. 

12. Same day: Sasine thereon. 

13. At Auchindarroch, 4 June, 1708: 
Sale contract, whereby Archibald M’ Allister 
of Tarbert agrees to sel] Brenfeorline and 
Attichuan to Patrick Campbell of Kildusk- 
land and his son, Duncan, and to redeem 
Attichuan, which is at present under wadset 
for 2,000 merks to Colin Campbell of Atti- 
chuan. He further undertakes to pay the} 
liferent (120 merks yearly) due to Margaret 
M’Lachlan, widow of above Gorrie M’ Allis- 
ter, and to be responsible for the liferent 
rights of Katharine M’Tavish, widow of 





* Archibald of Auchindarroch was a brother 
of Patrick of Kilduskland. The latter often 
appears in documents as “ Black Pat.’ 


+ Godfrey was accepted as the equivalent of 
Gorrie. The M’Allisters descended from Alas- 
dair (Alexander), one of the sons of Godfrey, 
King of Man. ‘There is no absolute proof of 
this; but it has never been doubted. 





| Disposition in implement, of above. 


| bell of Kilduskland, appointing . 
| to resign Auchindarroch, Brackly, 


| of Tarbert, as Superior, 
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| Ronald M’A. of Brenfeorline and now wife 
of Duncan Campbell of Culgaltro. 

14. At Auchindarroch, 10 July, 1708: 
Wit- 
nesses: Angus Campbell of Skipnish, Mr. 
rin C. of Kilmorie, Kirnan, Archibald 
Campbell of Strondour, etc. The price is 
4,500 merks. 

15. 8 Feb., 1709: Sasine thereon. Wit- 
nesses: Kilmorie, Dugald Campbell, son of 
deceased Alexander C. in Greenock, and 
others illegible. 

16. Same place, date and witnesses as 
| No. 14: Precept of clare constat by Archibald 
M’ Allister of Tarbert in favour of Patrick 
Campbell, now of Auchindarroch, as brother 
and nearest heir of late Archibald C. of A., 
in the lands of Auchindarroch. The docket 
| states that it is in favour of Patrick Camp- 
bell of Kilduskland. 

17. At Auchindarroch, 10 July, 1708: 
Procuratory of Resignation by Patrick Camp- 
- (blank) 
Kildusk- 
land, Ardrissaig, Brenfeorline| and Atti- 
chuan into the hands of Archibald M’ Allister 
for a regrant in 
favour of said Patrick in liferent and his 
eldest son, Duncan, in fee, with remainder 
seriatim to Ronald and James Campbell, 2nd 
and drd lawful sons of said Patrick. He re- 
serves the right to burden the lands as before, 
and an annual rent of 400 merks is secured 
to his present wife, Isobel M’Allister. Wit- 
nesses: Skipnish, Kilmorie, etc. 

18. Same place and date: Charter of Re- 
signation on above terms by said Superior. 





19. 8 Feb., 1709: Sasine thereon as 
No. 15. 
20. At Auchindarroch, 16 Dec., 1714: 


Extract: disposition of the 4 merk land of 
Daill and Craiglass in Knapdale by Archi- 
bald M’ Allister of Tarbert in favour of Pat- 
rick Campbell of Kilduskland. | Witnesses: 
Niall M’Neill of Ardelay, Archibald Camp- 
bell of Barinleunigh, Kirnan, etc. The 
docket says the disposition is merely in re- 
spect of the superiority of the land. 

21. At Edinburgh, 20 Nov., 1738: General 
service of Duncan Campbell of Kilduskland, 
as son and heir of late Patrick C. of K. On 
the Jury are Archibald Campbell of Knock- 
buie, and James M’Tavish, second son of 
Archibald M’T. of Dunardarie. 

22. 14 March, 1753: Sasine on No. 20 in 
favour of Duncan Campbell of Kilduskland, 
as eldest lawful son and heir of late Patrick 
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C, of K. Witnesses: Dugald M’Tavish of | 
Dunardarie and others. | 

23. At Inveraray, 12 June, 1732: Disposi- | 
tion (for £2,758 10s. Scots*) by Sir James | 
Campbell of Auchinbreck to Duncan Camp- 
bell of Kilduskland in respect of the teinds 
and bailliary of the latter’s lands.+ Wit- 
nesses: Alexander Duncanson of Keils, 
Archibald Campbell, sheriff clerk of Argyll, 
and his son, John C. Extract. 

24. Sasine on No. 22 — same date and 
witnesses as there given. 

25. At Brackly, Lochgilphead, 27 March, 
1739: Absolute sale (for £3,100 sterling) by 
Duncan Campbell of Kilduskland to Archi- | 
bald Campbell of Barnacarrie of the 19 merk 
land of Auchindarroch, Brackly, Kildusk- 
land, Ardrissaig, Brenfeorline, Attichuan, 
Daill and Craiglass, with bailliary and 
teinds. Witnesses: Dugald M’Tavish, youn- 
ger of Dunardarie, James Campbell of 
Rudill, etc. Extract. 

26. 29 March, 1739: Sasine on same. 

27. At Inveraray, 25 Feb., 1752: Special 
Retour of John Campbell of Auchindarroch, 
as son and nearest heir of late Archibald C. 
of Barnacarrie, in above lands. On the Jury 
were: John Campbell, provost of Inveraray, 
Patrick Campbell and Duncan Ochiltrie, 
baillies thereof, and Alexander Duncanson, 
lata provost there. 

28. At Tayvallich, 13 March, 1753: Pre- 
cept of clare constat by Duncan Campbell of 
Kilduskland in favour of John Campbell, as 
eldest lawful son and heir male of late 
Archibald C. of Barnacarrie, in above lands. 
A witness is Angus M’Neill, brother ger- 
man of Donald M’N. of Colonsay. 

29. Next day: Sasine thereon. 

50. At Inveraray, 26 Oct., 1752: Absolute 
sale of said lands, etc., by said John Camp- | 
bell to John Campbell of Askomil. Wit- 
nesses: Mr, Alexander Campbell, minister at 
Inveraray, Alexander M’ Millan of Dunmore, 
John Campbell, sheriff clerk, etc. 

31. At Inveraray, 12 Feb., 1754: General 
Retour of Archibald Campbell, now of Asko- | 
mil, as eldest lawful son and nearest heir 
male of late John C. of A. 

$2. 29 July, 1754: Sasine on above. 

33. At Edinburgh, 29 July, 1769: Charter 





of Confirmation of all the foregoing proper- | 
ties in favour of Archibald Campbell, now of | 


* Nearly £230 sterling. 
+ A disposition of teinds was a redemption 


of tithe. The bailliary of a piece of land | 
L claim | 
The price seems high for that date. ' 


might represent almost feudal 


against it. 


any 
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Askomil, granted by Archibald Campbell of 
Soccoch, W.S., as Commissioner for the Duke 
of Argyll. 

34. At Edinburgh, 27 July, 1791: Inven- 
tory of all the foregoing writs and of others 
as mentioned below, signed by Major Archi- 
bald Campbell of Askomil and John M’ Neill 
of Gigha, it being definitely stated that the 
Major is the person received Retour No. 31: 

(a) 24 Feb. 1762: Decreet of sale of the 8 merk 
land of Kilmichael-Inverlussay and the teinds 
of part of the Auchinbreck estate, which were 
bought by Dugald M’Tavish of Dunardarie. 

(b) 21 March 1764: Charter of sale of said 
land and the mill thereof by the Duke’s Com 
missioner in favour of said M’Tavish. 

(c) 15 May 1764: Sasine thereon. 

(d) 14 Aug. 1770: Marriage Contract of 
Lachlan M’Tavish, with consent of his father, 
said Dugald, whereby Lachlan received the 
above properties. 

(e) 24 Sept. 1770: Sasine thereon. 

(f) 18 Oct. 1782: Trust Disposition by Lachlan 
M’Tavish of Dunardarie to James terrier, W.S, 

(yg) No date given: Sasine thereon. 

(h) 31 Dee. 1785: Disposition of the properties 
by Ferrier to Archibald Campbell of Askcmil. 

(i) 1 Feb. 1786: Sasine thereon. 

35. At Edinburgh. 27 July, 1791: Dis- 
position of all the above-mentioned 19 merk 
land and of the properties of Kilmichael of 
Inverlussay by Major Archibald Campbell of 
Askomil to John M’Neill, eldest lawful son 
of and as procurator for John M’Neill of 
Gigha. 

36. 31 Dec., 1791: Sasine thereon. 

37. At Oakfield, 3 June, and at Edin- 
burgh, 3 July, 1797: Marriage Contract of 
John M’Neill, younger of Gigha, eldest law- 
ful son of John M’N. of Gigha, and Jean 
Campbell, eldest lawful daughter of the 
Right Hon. Ilay Campbell of Soccoch, Lord 
President, by his wife, Mrs. Susanna Mur- 
ray, to which both the fathers consent. The 
bridegroom is to be infefted in all the above 
properties. The contract is antenuptial. 
Gigha signs at Oakfield, before Mr. Hector 
M’Neill of Drumdrissaig. The rest sign in 
Edinburgh. A jointure is secured to the 
bride from lands in Gigha, excepting such as 
are feued by Roger Hamilton M’Neill of 


| Taynish and Daniel M’Neill of Gallachelly. 


38. 14 Aug., 1797: Sasine thereon. Wit- 
ness: Archibald Campbell, son of John C. of 
Mishinish. 

39. At Edinburgh, 21 Feb., 1803: Charter 


| of Confirmation of above by James Ferrier, 
| as the Duke’s Commissioner. 


H. CAaMPpsBeEtt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 
(To be concluded). 
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THE KING’S SHIPS. 36. LirrLeHAMPTON. 


In the following lists the date given with | 1806. Tween, 18, brig sloop. Isemonger’s 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 7 —— Kg ke — as 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, | Co.’ Y: * Stent , brig sloop. Cawen and 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. | LO BOER 


denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., | 37. Prrcu Hovse. 
Official Navy Lists. | 1653. GarnsBoroucH, 40 (549)T. 7, 
30. Ranomore. Taylor. Re-named Swattow in 1660. Cast 

1802. Encwantress (176)T away Ireland as (559)T., 9 Feb., 1691/92. 
1806. ANacrEON, 16, brig sloop. Sutton’s 38. A 

Yard. Supposed foundered in Channel, 28 eee : 

Feb., 1814. 1691. ApsBrovueH, 10, ketch (95)T. Sir EH. 
1812. Prrsezus, 6th rate (522)T. Sutton’s | Johnson. Added 6 May, 1691. Blown up 

Verd, |by accident off Brightamsted, 9 Feb,, 

31. Lynn. | 1695 / 96. 

1804. Furious, 12, brig (179)T. Sold 39. ScARBOROUGH. 

1815. 1691. ScarsorovcnH, 10, ketch (95)T 
1807. Sappuire. Brindley’s Yard. ‘John Freame. Added 2 May, 1691. — Sur. 


1807. Zernopra, 16, brig sloop (385)T. : : 2 P 
Sir Wm. Rule. Sold’ 1835. Boys to the French off Ireland, 20 Jan., 
1809. ADVENTURE, 6,  surveying-vessel | z 
(314)T. Sir H. Peake. | 40. Norra Barton. 


1812. SwHamrRock, 2,  surveying-vessel | : ’ : 
(180)T. Sir Wm. Rule. Later used as| _ 2815. Unrernat, bomb (874)T. Sir Hy. 


coast-guard ketch. Peake. Sold 1831. a 

1813. Hatcyon, 18. brig sloop (384)T. | 1815. Hecta, bomb (375)T. Sir Hy. 
Wrecked at Jamaica, 19 May, 1814. | Peake. Sold 1831. 

1814. Gannet, 18, ship sloop (386)T. Sir 4], Krne’s Sures Buret at SHORERAM. 


Wm. Rule. Sold, August, 1835. 
a Laewn Oh aw. 1654. Dover, 40, 4th rate (560)T. Castle, 
igri | Re-built, Portsmouth, by W. Bagwell, 1695, 


52. Darrmoutu. 'as (604)T. Reduced to Sth rate, 24 May, 
1808. Tuas, fireship. Tanner’s Yard. | 1716. : 
1809. Hesper, sloop. Tanner’s Yard. | 1690. Hopewett, 8, fireship (253)T. 
1810. Norra Srar, 20. Tanner’s Yard. | Thomas Ellis. Added 15 April, 1690; burnt 
1813. Erne, 18, sloop. | by accident in the Downs, 3 June, 1690. 


1813. Darrmovurn, 42, 5th rate (953)T. | 1690. Fox, 8 fireship (263)T. Nicholas 
Sir Wm. Rule. Broken up at Deptford, | Barrett. Added 16 April, 1690; burnt in 
1854. | action at Cape La Hogue, 19-23 May, 1692. 

33. HicHenor. | 1694. SnHoreHam, 32, Sth rate (359)T. 

1785. CurcHesTerR, 44, 5th rate (901)T. Thomas Ellis. Added 6 Jan., 1695/94. 
1807. Pyramus, 56, Greensward and Co. | oo st 8, a os song Ry 
She appears to have been followed closely by | ~ 1694. cash ae a 2\m" 
the vessel of this name in 1810. eet : ERRIBLE, 8, fireship  (253)T. 

: | Thomas Ellis. Added 15 June, 1694. Made 
34. FisHpourne, I. or W. | a 5th rate to date, 12 Mar., 1695/96. Made 

1812. Macarcrenne, 42, 5th rate (947)T, | @ fireship, 9 May, 1703. Made a 5th rate, 

1813. TrseR, 38. : 14 Jan., 1709/10. Surrendered off Cape St. 
35. Fatmo | Mary and carried into Cadiz, 20 Sept., 1710. 

re | 1694. Fautcon, 24, 6th rate (239)T. 

1805. Avon, 18 (391)T. | Nicholas Barrett. Added 28 Sept., 1694. 

1820. Swattow, 10. Was the Maravts | Surrendered to French privateer near Scilly, 
oF SattspuRY, packet, bought in 1824 (265)T. | 10 June, 1695. 


1824. Jasper, paddle, mail steam packet. 1695. Arunpett, 32, 5th rate (378)T. 
Built as Attantn for the Post Office (233)T. | Thomas Ellis. Added 13 Sept., 1695. Sold 
Re-named Jasper when taken over by the} 11 June, 1713. 

Admiralty in 1837. | 


1695. Penzance, 24, 6th rate (246)T. 
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Thomas Ellis. Added 22 pen 1695. Sold 
for £493 on 24 Sept., 1713. 

1695. DuNwicu, 24, 6th 
Collins and Chatfield. Added 15 Oct., 
converted to breakwater, 15 Oct., 
Plymouth. 

1695. Orrorp, 24, 6th rate 
Thomas Ellis. Added 29 Nov., 


1695 ; 


(244)T. | 


July, 1714. 

1695. Hastines, 32, Sth rate 
Thomas Ellis. 
away off Waterford, 10 Feb., 1697/98. 

1696. Fowry, 32, 5th rate (377)T. Bur- 
gess and Briggs. Added 7 May, 1696. 

“ Surrendered to seven French men o’ warr | 
within a league of Scilly, 1 Aug., 1704. 

1696. Lyny, 32, Sth rate (380). Thomas | 
Ellis. Added 24 "April, 
Navy Office for £195, 16 April, 1715. 


(381)T. 


1696. Gosport, 32, Sth rate (376)T. Col- | 


lins and Chatfield. Added 3 Sept., 1696. | 
Surrendered to French, 28 Aug., 1706. 
1696. FrversHam, 382, Sth rate (372)T 
Thomas Ellis. Added 1 Oct., 1696. 


away off Cape Breton, 7 Oct., 1711. 


1741. Srarorp, 24, 6th rate (432)T. Stow 
and Bartlett. Believed surrendered to 
French, 1754. 


1742. Prymoutu, 4/6, 
(166)T. Edward Blaker. 
1745. Derspatcu, 12, sloop (269)T. 
and Bartlett. 





| Thos. Clemence. 
rate (250)T. | converted to hulk and added 22 April, 1708. 


1714, at | | Surrendered to French, 
| captured 23 Feb., 1805. 


1695; re- | 
named Newport by order dated 3 Sept., 
1698. Sold at Navy Office for £408 on 29) 


Surrendered to French, 


Added 5 Feb., 1694/95. Cast | 
Wrecked on Coast of Holland, 14 Oct., 


1696. Sold at the | 


_ | boat (233)T. 


Cast | 


transport hoy | 


Stow | 
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1694. GuoucresteR, 60, 4th rate (896)T. 
Added 5 Feb., 1694/95; 
1779. 


CLEOPATRA, 52, Sth rate (689)T. 


17 Feb., 1805; re- 


CRESCENT, 28, 6th rate (611)T. 
19-20 June, 1781. 
*1781. ArerHusa, 38. Sth rate (948)T. 
*1782. Serapis, 44, Sth rate (886)T. 
*1782. Trusty, 50, 4th rate (1088)T. 
*1783. Cuaron, 44, 5th rate (889)T. 

1783. Druin, 32, Sth rate (717 57/94)T. 
1785. Nassau, 64, 3rd rate (1384)T. 
1799. 
1785. Mertampus, 36, 5th rate (947)T. 
1786. Severn, 44, 4th rate (904)T. 

1804. AxpacorE, 18. 


1779. 


1842. Rupy, paddle, iron (73)T. Acre- 
man and Co. 
1856. Earnest, single screw, wood gun- 


boat, 284 (236)T. Sold 1885. 
1856. Harpy, 2, single screw, wood gun- 
Sold at Hong Kong, 1869. 


43. Dover. 


1777. Awert, 10/12 (205)T., cutter. Sur- 


| rendered 17 July, 1778. 


1779. Axert, 14, brig sloop. 

1779. Drake, 14 (221)T. 

1781. Cockatrice, 14 (181)T. 

1781. Atecro, 12, fireship (423)T. 

1782. Buitpoc, 16, sloop (317)T. Re- 
| fitted as powder magazine in 1801; broken 


1745. Hounp, 14/14, sloop (267)T. Stow = 1829. 


and Bartlett. 
1785. Scorpron, 16, sloop (332)T. 
1798. Pueasant, 18. 


41. ARUNDEL. 


1696. Eacue, 10, advice boat (152)T. Jos. | Wrecked 
1696. Lost on Sus-| TeCked On | : 
| Gamonte, whilst chasing enemy, 


advice boat (154)T. | 1805. 


Fugar. Added 14 Nov., 
sex Coast in great gale on 26-27 Nov. 

169. Swirt, 10, 
George Moore. Added 15 Mar., 


, 1703. 
1696 / 97. 


C awa N i an. le 
ast away North Carolina, 24 Jan., 1697/98 1791-95. Sold 1830. 


42. BrisrTot. 


1668. Epear, 74, 3rd rate (1046)T. F. | 
Bayley (? Daniel Bayley). 
mouth (1199)T., by EK. Waffe. 


Spithead, 15 Oct., 1711. 


1674. ‘Oxrorn, 54, 4th rate (683)T. F. | 
Bayley ; re-built Deptford in 1702, by Hard- | 


ing, as (674 61/94)T. Re-built Portsmouth, 
1727, by J. Allen, junior, as (767)T. 

1679. NoRTHUMBERLAND, 70, 3rd 
(1096)T. F. Bayley. 


1701/2. Lost in gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. 


| Surrendered to French, 


Re-built Ports- | 
Blew up at 


rate| 
Re-built Chatham, | #esiow. Y> Si eee eee 


14, fireship 
29 Jan., 1801. 
1783. TuHtsBe, 28, 6th rate (596). 
1784. TisrPnone, 20, 6th rate (425)T. 
1785. Lapwine, 28, 6th rate (597 81/94)T. 
1785. Crrce, 28, 6th rate (598)T. 
Lemon and Ower Shoal off 
16 Nov., 


1782. INcENDIARY, (422)T. 


1788. CuHatTHaM, 4, cutter (151)T. Built 
and purchased for surveying Nookla Sound, 


1795-6. Harpy (316)T. or (367)T. Sold 1817. 

1805. Resoruter, tender (181)T. Sir Wm. 
Rule. Sold 1836. 

1806. CHEERFUL, 12, cutter (111)T. Sold 


| 1816. 


1806. Foxnounn, 18, brig sloop (384)T. 
Mr. King’s Yard. Foundered 31 Aug., 1809. 
1806. Forester, 18, brig sloop. Mr. 
| King’s Yard. 
1806. Surry, 6, cutter (137)T. Sir J. 
Sold January, 1837 





" * See P.S. post p. 98. 
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1807. Ectipsz, 18 (384)T. Sold 1815. 
1806-7. Cuerus, 18. Mr. King’s Yard. 


44. SanpwicH. 
1299-1300. Hoticost, ship of Sandwich. 


1782. Orrer, 14, sloop (201)T. Was a 
fireship. | 

1782. Fatcon, 14, sloop (201)T.  Ex-| 
pended as a fireship at Dunkirk, 1783. Roads 


7 July, 1800. 


1783-4. Ferret, 14, sloop (202)T. Sold 
1801. 
1795-96. Howunp, 18, sloop. Hill’s Yard. 


Wrecked near Shetland, 26 Sept., 1800. 


1807. Royattst, 18, sloop. Hill’s Yard. 

1806-7. Rercrun, 18. 

1809. Aracune, 18, brig sloop. Sir Wm. 
Rule. (386)T. 


1812. Manty, 12, gun-brig. Sir 
Rule (180)T. Sold before 1846. 
45. SANDGATE. 


1782. Pxuto, 16, sloop (426)T. 
1784. Brisx, 16, sloop (340)T. 


Wn. 


1784. Dino, 28, 6th rate (595 49/94)T. 
Sold 1817. 
1784. Hussar, 28, 6th rate (596)T. 


Wrecked near Isle of Bas, 27 Dec., 1796. 
1785. Hrnp, 28, 6th rate (592 58/94)T. 
1785. Roskr, 28, 6th rate. Wrecked on 

Rocky Point, Jamaica, 28 June, 1794. 

1787. AxxicaTor, 28, 6th rate (599 42 /94)T. 

1810. Dwarr, 10, cutter (203)T. Wrecked 
on the Pier at Kingstown, 3 Mar., 1824. 

Joun A. Rupenrt-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, 

Southampton. 

P.S. (clv. 466), Mr. J. Frep Smita pointed 
out that these four vessels are quoted as 
built at Liverpool in ‘Naval Chronicle ’ 
(1799), vol. ii. p. 600. On the other hand 
‘Naval Chronicle’ (1799), vol. i. Appendix 
“‘ State of the Royal Navy at the commence- 
ment of the year 1799,’’ says they were built 
at Bristol, and, since this list is too accurate 
to be lightly turned aside, I trust Mr. 
Sm1TH will look for further verification before 
accepting these four vessels as built at Liver- 
pool. They may have heen fitted out there 
after having been launched at Bristol. 


J. A. R.-Jd. 


h ARK TWAIN.—There is at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania a letter from 
the late Sir John MacAlister to me, saying 
that Mark Twain would write twelve letters 
to his one. 
A. J. Epmunps. 
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_ Readers’ Queries. 





| JARWICKSHIRE: SICKNESS IN 
| 1728/9 (See clvi. 2, s.v. ‘ Two Hundred 
| Years Ago’).—I shall be glad of information 
as to what particular districts suffered in 
| connection with the ‘‘ sickness,’’? which is 
| stated to have carried off great numbers of 
| people, evidently towards the end of 1728. I 
| have looked through my MS. notes of the 
burials of one particular family connected 
| with the county—the notes covering more 
than half the then existing parishes—and can- 
| not find that there was any unusual mortality 
| at this particular time. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


DENTITY OF THE VICAR OF BRAY.- 
Has the identity of the original Vicar of 
Bray, whose indifference to political and 
ecclesiastical changes has inspired the well- 
known song, been satisfactorily established 
yet, and if so where was his parish of Bray 
and through what reigns did he hold the 
living? The song, which is considered to 
have been written, I believe in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, begins his career in 
the reign of Charles II, but judging from a 
remark from one of the correspondents of the 
Verney family the Vicar appears to have al- 
ready passed into a legend in 1689. Writing 
on Apr., 14, 1689, to Sir Ralph Verney, his 
correspondent, Dr. Townsend, says, ‘‘ Sir R. 
Temple has his custom hous place again. I 
| find he will be Vickor of Bray still, let who 
i will raing.”’ 

If we are to seek further back than 
Charles’s reign, I presume it would be neces- 
sary to place the first period of the Vicar’s 
incumbency in the reign of Edward VI, or 
perhaps the last vears of Henry VIII’s reign. 
He would pass through the first phase of the 
Reformation, the rigid system of the later 


reformers, the Catholic revival, the firm 
establishment of Anglicanism and Epis 
copacy, and finally the Arminian  con- 


troversies of the early Stuarts. Is the vicar 
after all a fictitious character, and is there 
some earlier song that has done honour to 
the ease with which he turned his clerical 
coat? Certainly, neither Bray on Thames, 
nor Bray near Dublin appears to answer 
satisfactorily as the place where his living 
was situated. 


Francis CoLMeEr. 


* Corndale,”’ 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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NOTES AND 
RANBOURNE RIVER (See ante pp. 9, 
53).—Mr. Newton in his very interest- | 
ing reply to my query, says nothing with 
regard to the buried river. I was already 
aware of the facts given by Mr. Newron, 
but what I am anxious to find out is whether | 
there is any authority for the statement that 
a stream known as the Cranbourne flows | 
beneath Cranbourne Street, and is said to 
enter the Thames somewhere near West- 
minster. I have not been able to find any 
confirmation, and this stream was not men- 
tioned in an article on buried rivers which 
appeared in The Times recently. 
C. Tynpatt WuvLkco, 
Editor World Travel. 
RITANNIA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME. 
—Christopher Green, an officer in the 
army, who according to Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
and Dormant Barontcies,’ 2nd edition, was 
killed in the battle of Minden, 1759, married 
Miss Britannia Hamilton, daughter of 
Charles Hamilton of Monaghan. 
Are other instances known of ‘‘ Britannia ”’ 
as a Christian name ? 


| 
| 


as ERs Bs, 
RINT OF HANNAH LIGHTFOOT.—Can 


anyone tell me if there is an engraving 
of Hannah Lightfoot by Richard Housten in 
existence. 

T was always under the impression that the 
painiing of Mrs. Axford (née Hannah Light- 
foot) at Knowle Park was the only known 
portrait, but have lately heard of the one 
mentioned above, and should like to know if 
it is considered authentic. 

Neither the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ nor Slater’s ‘ Engravers and En- 
gravings,’ includes it among Housten’s works. 

7 WG. 


DWARD FLEETWOOD, GENT.—Mar- 
ried Nov. 1, 1644, at St. Clement’s, East- 
cheap, to Mary Board of Andover, Co. South- 
ampton, spinster, aged 24 or 25. He is de- 
scribed as a bachelor, aged 23, of St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars. 
_ There was another Edward Fleetwood liv- | 
ing about the same time (or could it have | 
been the same?), who married Silet Sam- | 
bourne, daug. of the Rev. James Sambourne, 
of Clatford and Andover. 

And in 1647, Edward, son of Edward) 
Fleetwood, was baptised at Andover Church. | 
Whose son was this last ? 

Any information as to the identity and | 
relatives of these Edward .Fleetwoods will be | 


welcome. 
M. L. D. 
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ESSE ADDAMS, Q.C., D.C.L., 1786-1871. 
—I am desirous of getting into touch 


| with descendants of Dr. Jesse Addams or his 


elder brother, Richard Addams, Attorney-at- 
Law, Proctor in Doctors’ Commons, sons of 
Richard Addams (1737-1812, ‘‘ armiger’”’), 


/merchant, of Rotherhithe, by Mary Curling 


his wife, and to know what arms were used 
by the family. The Curlings were of 
Thanet. Mr. Jesse Curling, the shipowner, 
was a relative. The Doctor’s eldest son was 
Richard Addams, jun. (1816-1870), also 
Proctor. What became of his youngest son, 
James Addams (b. 1818, matric. St. John’s 
Coll., Oxon, 1837, B.A. 1841, M.A. 1846)? 


R. BrneHam ADAMS. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—An old 
++ seal from the north of France, possibly 
belonging to an immigrant family from a 
neighbouring state. Or, two swords (or a 
rapier and a scabbard) saltirewise; on a 
chief gules, three (plates?—heads?). Sur- 
mounted by a (Viscount’s ?) coronet, the upper 
portion of which has been filed away. Sup- 
porters: Two savages, wreathed about the 
loins, each holding a club downwards. 

R. Brnenam ApDAMs. 


OSEPH SUNDERLAND (See also clv. 
261, 304).—Mr. H. Asxew very kindly 
tells me that New Hall Elland, where Joseph 
Sunderland died in 1735, had belonged to the 
Saville family. Can anyone tell me when it 
passed into Sunderland hands, and whether 
it is still standing? He also tells me that 
the two families intermarried. I can find no 
trace of this, and should much like further 
information. I know Captair Langdale 
Sunderland was a nephew of, and held a 
command under, General Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and that Lady Savile saved the 
life of the latter, when he was a prisoner in 
Nottingham Castle, by helping him to escape 
to Houghton. He was followed thither and 
again escaped, by donning a milkmaid’s sun- 
bonnet and print gown and riding a milking 
cow back to pasture! 
I should also like to know who were the 
Sunderlands of Beauley in Craven, men- 


|tioned in antiquarian notites of Acton in 
| 1851 as descendants of Langdale Sunderland 


by his 2nd wife. Perhaps they might be 


the link to connect Joseph of New Hall with 


this Langdale, for family traditions vouch 
for a connexion. 


Watson’s ‘ History of Halifax’ in 1775, 


| gives the MS. pedigree quoted at the second 
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reference and calls Abraham ‘“ Richard,’’ | 
adding ‘‘ accept which of the two you pre- | 
fer,’ in Latin. 

O; 78. 


RUMMOND IN THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY.—In the year 1790—and on- 
wards for some twenty years—there was in 
India a branch of the Drummond family. 
One of the name was a_  ‘‘General’’ 
(H. E. I. C. 8.); another was in the French 
Colony on the Malabar Coast? Were they 
members of the same family? And _ which 
branch of the Scotch Drummonds did they | 

belong to? 

i. A: C:)8: 


EV. JAMES FOWLER.—He was Minis- 
ter at Urquart 1843 or thereabout. In- | 
formation regarding his ministry, family, | 
antecedents, etc., required. 


BK. A. C. S. 


OBESKEY.—What are the origin and 
meaning of this surname? TI came across 
it in Cornwall (about 1720). Is it foreign | 
or derived from a Cornish place-name ? 
F. H. M. Hueco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


ENRY WELLESLEY.--I am writing a 
life of my grandfather, the first Lord | 
Cowley, and should be grateful for any in- | 
formation concerning his public or private | 
life and for the loan of any letters to or from | 
him, of which I would, of course, take the | 
greatest care, and return safely to their 
owner. 


F, A. WELLESLEY, Colonel. 


West Green House, 
Hartley-Wintney, Hants. 


UTHOR AND TITLE WANTED.—I should 

be glad of information enabling me_ to | 
trace the title and author of a play or tale in | 
which the theme is as follows: A man _ is 
anxious to give the wife of a friend of his, | 
with whom he is in love, a handsome present. | 
In order to prevent suspicion, he arranges a | 
fictitious raffle, so that the husband of the | 
lady shall win the article, and—as he reckons— | 
give it to his wife. But things so turn out | 
that the husband gives it to his mistress. 


Vere H. Corrs. 
es WANTED.—Who said :— 
1 


- “Tmmorality when it ceases to shock 
becomes mere vulgarity.” 





2. “‘ He who despises little things seldom 
attains great ones.” 
A. H. C.-P. 
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“* COCKER’S ARITHMETICK.”’ 
(clv. 460; clvi. 32, 82). 


A List or THE Epitions oF ‘‘ Cockrr’s 
ARITHMETICK ”? AND THE PUBLISHERS, 
(Only those marked with an asterisk * have 
been examined). 

The following were published in London :— 

*(First Edition). 1678. Printed for T. 
Passinger at The Three Bibles on London 
Bridge ; and T. Lacy at The Golden Lyon 
in Southwark; are sold by C. Passinger 
at The 7 Stars in the New Buildings upon 
London Bridge. 

*** Second Impression.’”’ 1678. Printed for 
T. Passinger at The Three Bibles on Lon. 
don Bridge; and T. Lacy at The Golden 
Lyon in Southwark; and are to be sold 
by Robert Sollers at The Kings Arms in 
Ludgate Street. 

‘“Second Impression.’’ 1679.—See ‘‘ Who 
Was Cocker’’ by H. B. Wheatley—‘‘ The 
Bibliographer ’’ (July, 1884). 

*< Third Edition.’’ 1680. (Imprint as First 
Kdition). 

* Fourth Edition.” 
First Edition). 
4th Edition. 1682.—See De 

‘* Arithmetical Books.”’ 

(?) Edition. 1685. Printed by J. Richaw- 
son for Tho. Passinger at The Three 
Bibles on London Bridge; and T. Lacy 
at The Golden Lyon in Southwark. 

(?) Edition. 1688. Printed by R. Holt 
for T. Passinger and sold by John Back 
at The Black Boy on London Bridge. 

(?) Edition. 1691. Printed by E. (?) Holt 
for T. Passinger at The Three Bibles and 
Star on London Bridge. 

*(?) Edition. 1691. Printed for T. P., and 
are to be sold by John Back at The Black 
Boy on London Bridge. 

*(?) Edition. 1694. Printed by J. R. for 
T. P., and are to be sold by John Back 
at The Black Boy on London Bridge. 

(?) Edition. 1696. Printed by J. R. for 
Eben Tracy at The Three Bibles on Lon- 
don Bridge. 

*(?) Edition. 1696 
edition). 

*(?) Edition. 


1681. (Imprint as 


Morgan’s 


1697. (Imprint as 


1698. Printed by J. R. for 


Eben Tracey at The Three Bibles on Lon- 
don Bridge. 
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(?) Edition. 1685.—De Morgan’s own) 
copy, see “‘ Arithmetical Books.”’ | 
*Twentieth Edition. 1700. (Imprint as | 
1698 edition). | 
One and Twentieth Edition. 1701. Printed | 
by W. Richardson for Eben Tracy at The | 
Three Bibles on London Bridge. 


| 


*Four and Twentieth dition. 1705. | 
Printed for Eben Tracy at The Three | 
Bibles on London Bridge. | 

*§ix and Twentieth Edition. 1706. (Im-| 
print as 1705 edition). 

*Six and Twentieth Editon. 1708. (Im- | 
print as 1705 edition). 

Seven and Twentieth Edition. 1709. (?) 
Imprint as 1705 edition). | 

Fight and Twentieth Edition. (?)1710. | 


Printed for Tho. Norris at The Looking 
Glass on London Bridge. 

Nine and Twentieth Edition. 1711. (? Im-| 
print as 1705 edition). 

Thirtieth Edition. 1712. 
edition). 

*Fourteenth (sic) Edition. 1712. Printed | 
for Eben Tracy at The Three Bibles on 
London Bridge. 


(Imprint as 1705 


Thirty Second Edition. (?) 1714. (? Im- 
print as 1705 edition). 
Thirty Third Edition. 1715. (? Imprint 


as 1705 edition). 
Thirty Fourth Edition. 
as 1705 edition). | 
Thirty Fifth Edition. 1718. Printed for | 
H. Tracy at The Three Bibles on London | 
Bridge. 


1716. (? Imprint | 


‘Thirty Seventh Edition. 1720. (Imprint | 
as 1718 edition). | 
Thirty Eighth Edition. 1721. (Imprint as | 


1718 edition). | 
Thirty Ninth Edition. 1722. Printed for 
H. & J. Tracy at The Three Bibles on 
London Bridge. 
*Fortieth Edition. 
edition). 


1723. (Imprint as 1718 


*Forty First Edition. 1724. (Imprint as'| 
1722 edition). | 
Forty Second Edition. 1725. Printed for 


H. Tracy, 1725, at The Three Bibles on 
London Bridge. 


*Forty Third Edition. Printed for 


(N.D.) 


Edw. Midwinter at The Looking Glass on 
London Bridge. 

Forty Fourth Edition. 
as 43rd edition). 





(Imprint 


(N.D.) 
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(?) Edition. 1729.—See Watt’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Brittanica.”’ 

*Forty Fifth Edition. 1731. Printed for 
Edw. Midwinter at The Three Crowns 
and Looking Glass in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 

*Forty Sixth Edition. (N.D.) Printed for 
A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch at The Red 
Lyon (either on London Bridge or in 
Paternoster Row (?) ); and J. Osborne 
at The Golden Ball in Pater Noster Row; 
S. Birt at The Bible and Ball in Ave 
Mary Lane; and J. Hodges at The Look- 
ing Glass on London Bridge. 

Forty Seventh Edition. 1734. (? Printed 
for J. Hodges at The Looking Glass on 
London Bridge). 

Forty Eighth Edition. 1736. (? Printed 
for Ware, Hitch & Hodges as 1745 edi- 
tion). 

*Forty Ninth Edition. 1738. Printed for 
A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch at The Red 
Lyon in Pater Noster Row; R. Ware at 
The Bible and Sun in Amen Gorner; and 
J. Hodges at The Looking Glass on Lon- 
don Bridge. 

*Fiftieth Edition. 1741(?). (The type of 
the last figure is broken—it might possibly 
be 1746). (Imprint as 1738 edition). 

Fiftieth Edition. 1744. (? Printed for 
Ware, Hitch & Hodges as 1745 edition). 

*Firty First Edition. 1745. Printed for R. 
Ware at The Bible and Sun in Amen 
Corner; C. Hitch at The Red Lyon in 
Pater Noster Row; and J. Hodges at The 
Looking Glass over against St. Magnus 
Church, London Bridge. 

Fifty Second Edition. 1748. Printed for 
J. Hodges at The Looking Glass over 
against St. Magnus Church on London 
Bridge. 

*Fifty Third Edition. 
1745 edition). 

(?) Edition. 1751.—See Watt’s 
theca Brittanica.”’ 

*Fifty Fourth Edition. 1753. Printed for 
R. Ware at The Bible and Sun on Lud- 
gate Hill; C. Hitch at The Red Lion in 
Paternoster Row; and J. Hodges at The 
Looking Glass over against St. Magnus 
Church on London Bridge. Carefully 
corrected and Amended by George Fisher, 
Accomptant. 

*Fifty Fifth Edition. 1758. Printed for 
C. Hitch and L. Howes in Paternoster 
Row; S. Crowder at The Looking Glass 


1750. (Imprint as 


‘* Biblio- 
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on London Bridge; H. Woodgate and S. 
Brooks at The Golden Ball in Paternoster 
Row; and R. Ware at The Bible and Sun 
on Ludgate Hill. 


*Fifty Sixth Edition. 1767. Printed for J. | 
Fuller in Ave Mary Lane; J. Rivington | 


in St. Paul’s Church-Yard; W. Johnson 


in Ludgate Street; R. Baldwin, L. Hawes | 


& Co. and S. Crowder in Paternoster 


Row; B. Law in Ave Mary Lane; T. Cas- | 


lon opposite Stationers Hall; and C. and 
R. Ware on Ludgate Hill. 


The following were published in Scot- | 

land :—- 

Fifty Third Edition. 1749. Printed by. 
John Hall in the middle of the Salt-| 
mercat (Glasgow). 

(?) Edition. 1751. Edinburgh. 

(?) Edition, 1757. Edinburgh. 
*(?) Edition. 1762. A. New Edition. Re-' 
vised and corrected by John Mair, A.M., 
Edinburgh. Printed for A. Donaldson 

and J. Reid. For Alexander Donaldson, | 
MDCCLXII. 

*(?) Edition. 1765. Revised and corrected 
by John Mair, A.M., Edinburgh. Printed 

* by A. Donaldson and J. Reid for E. Wil- 
son. Bookseller in Dumfries. mopccrxv. 

(?) Edition. 1771. Glasgow. Revised and 
corrected by John Mair. 

(?) Edition. 1777. Glasgow. 

(?) Edition. 1787. Glasgow. Revised and 
corrected by John Mair. (Mr. Potter 
notes that this is the latest edition that 
he has seen). 


The following were published in Ireland :— | 
Thirteenth Edition. (N.D.) Dublin. 
Forty Eighth Edition. 1747. Dublin. Cor- 
rected and Amended by Geo. Fisher. 

*Forty Ninth Edition. 1751. Printed by 
and for J. Jackson at The Globe and 
Bible in Meath Street. (Dublin). 


*Fiftieth Edition. 1757. (Imprint as 
above). (Dublin). 

*Fifty First Edition. 1769. (Imprint as, 
above). (Dublin). 


“* Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetick ’’ was not | 
published until 1685—nine years after the 
author’s death. This likewise was produced 
by Hawkins. It was followed in 1704 by) 
also pre- | 


““Cocker’s English Dictionary,”’ 
sented to the public by Hawkins. 

De Morgan facetiously suggests that John | 
Hawkins, had he lived, would perhaps have | 
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| found Cocker’s ‘Complete Dancing Master’ 
/and Cocker’s ‘Complete Cookery Book,’ 
| among the papers of the deceased. 


Hawkins in his preface to the ‘‘ Decimal 
| Arithmetic’? explains the interval which 
elapsed between the publication of ‘‘ Cocker’s 
' Arithmetic’? and his ‘“‘ Decimal  Arith- 
metic ’’ on the plea of ‘‘ extraordinary occur- 
rences intervening (which) occasioned its 
_ not seeing the light before this time.’’ The 
title-page of the first edition in my possession 
—no copy in the British Museum—states 
that it was 

Composed by Edward Cocker, late Practi- 
tioner in the Arts of Writing, Arithmetick and 
Engraving. Perused, Corrected and Published 
by John Hawkins, Writing-Master at St. 
Georges-Church in Southwark .. . Lonpoy, 
Printed by J, Richardson for Tho. Passinger 
at The Three Bibles on London Bridge and 
Tho. Lacy at The Golden Lyon in Southwark, 
MDCLXXXV. 

The book is in three parts each with its 
title-page. The first, ‘‘ Cocker’s Decimal 
Arithmetick ’’ with imprint as above. The 
second, ‘‘ Cocker’s Artificial Arithmetick ... 
Lonpon. Printed by John Richardson in the 
year 1684. The third, ‘‘ Cocker’s Algebraical 
Arithmetick’’ . . . Lonpon. Printed in the 
year 1684. 


A List or tHE Epittons or ‘‘ Cocxsr’s 
Dectmat ARITHMETICK’’ & THE PUBLISHERS, 


*(1st Edition). 1685. Printed by J. Rich- 
ardson for Tho. Passinger at The Three 
Bibles on London Bridge, and Tho. Lacy 
at The Golden Lyon in Southwark. 
M.DC.LXXXV. 

*(2nd Edition). 1695. Printed for George 
Sawbridge at The Three Flower-de-Liuces 
in Little Britain: And Richard Welling- 


ton at The Lute in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. mpcxcy. 
(3rd Edition). 1702.—De Morgan’s 


‘* Arithmetical Books.”’ 

*Fourth Edition. 1713. Printed for Rich- 
ard Wellington at The Dolphin and 
Crown in St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1713. 

Fifth Edition. 1720. Printed by J. Darby 
for M. Wellington and sold by A. Bettes- 
worth in Paternoster Row; and F. Clay 
without Temple Bar. m.pcc.xx. 

*Sixth Edition. 1729. Printed for J. 
Darby, A. Bettesworth and F, Clay in 
Trust for Richard, James and _ Bethel 
Wellington. M.pcc.xxrIx. 


There are two other books which might 
come under the head of Cocker’s Arithmetic 
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_ One undoubtedly is largely devoted 
ryg Toe A and is certainly by Cocker, 
whereas the other certainly contains an 
arithmetical section, but that part of it is 
not by Cocker. This latter book is, however, 
catalogued under ‘‘ Cocker’’ in the British 
Museum Library. 

To take this latter one first. 
able for having two title-pages, i 
these do not agree. The first (or frontis- 
piece) is engraved, and is a delightful piece 
of calligraphic design—doubtless by Cocker’s 


It is remark- 


hand. The lettering on it is:— 

Englands perfect | School-Master | for | | 
Spelling, Writing and Arithmetic | The 
Copies | Written and Engraven | By Edward 


Cocker | The Eight [sic] Edition | Sold by | 
printing press in 


Ben Billingsley | at ye 
Cornhill. | 

Facing this is a letter press title-page 
omitting Cocker’s name altogether and with- 
out any mention of Arithmetic :— 

Englands | Perfect | School-Master | or | 
Directions for exact Spelling, Reading | and 
Writing . ... with several copies of the most 
usual Hands Engraven in Copper. As alsu 
variety of Pieces both of English and Latin 
Verse... . very useful for Writing Schools. 
Lastly Directions for Writing of Letters, Bills, 
ete. | The Highth Edition much enlarged | 
By Nathaniel Strong, School-master in London 
at the Hand and Pen on Great Tower Hill in 
Red Cow Alley. | London. Printed by J. R. for 
Benjamin Billingsley at the Printing Press in 
Cornhill near the Royal Exchange. 1699. | 

The author is Nathaniel Strong, but the 
section devoted to arithmetic is a very small 
one, 18 pages only, and deals with the first 
three rules of arithmetic. In the British 
Museum copy—the only one I have seen— 
there is only one calligraphic plate (a double 
one), so Cocker’s share in the production was 
a small one. Possibly earlier editions con- 
tained the ‘‘several copies of the usual 
hands.’’ In the British Museum Library 
this book is indexed under ‘‘ Cocker.’’ 


The other book has a_ stronger 
metical side. It is titled in the Brit- 
ish Museum catalogue ‘‘Cocker’s Rules 
of Arithmetic in Ornamental Writing, 
N.D. (1670).’’ Unfortunately the title- 
page is missing. It is undoubtedly 
the work of Edward Cocker as _ every 
plate bears his signature. It consists 
of 22 calligraphic plates and 18 pages of text. 
The letterpress section deals almost entirely 
with directions on pen-making and writing. 
The last two pages contain a ‘‘ Poem on 
Arithmetick ”? by Henry Pinthorne. Seven 
plates are devoted to definitions of the vari- 


ous Rules of Arithmetic, the remainder are 
copies in Court, Secretary, Chancery, 
Italian and other hands in vogue. The 
British Museum has a second copy of this 
book which belonged to John Evelyn and 
bears his signature and various, rather un- 
successful, essays in writing. This also 





and that | 


arith- | 


lacks the title-page and the first three plates, 
but it has two plates which are not in the 
other copy. This copy is also catalogued 
under date (1670 ?). 

Of ‘‘ Cocker’s English Dictionary,’’ only 
three editions are known to me—the first 
1704: the second 1715; and the third 1724. 
All of them were published by booksellers 
| on London Bridge. 

It was not as lexicographer, arithmetician 
| or engraver that Cocker did his best work. 

It was as a Writing-master he always de- 
| scribed himself, and his copy-books were re- 
| markable achievements of penmanship even 
| in his day of the great writing-masters John 
| Ayres, Robert More and Thomas Ollyffe. He 
| published more than two dozen writing-books 
|and his fertility in this direction was the 
| subject of caustic comment by his fellow 
| practitioners. Joseph Champion referred to 
| him as ‘‘ a voluminous author (who) led on by 
| lucre let in an inundation of copy-books.’’ 
Massey, in his ‘Origin of Letters’ (1763), 
alluding to this subject, says :— 

Now, whatever foundation there may be 
for their charge in general, he (Cocker) was 

certainly a great encourager of various kinds 
| of learning; an indefatigable performer with 
| the pen and the burin; an ingenious artist in 
| figures and no contemptible proficient in the 
| poetry he attempted to write. 
| It is, however, as author of the ‘‘ Arith- 
| metic ’’ that Cocker’s name has come down to 
| us, and it is from the wide popularity of that 
work that we get the familiar phrase—pre- 
cursor of our crisper ‘‘ O.K.’’—‘‘ according to 
Cocker.”’ 


’ 


AMBROSE HEAt. 
| Beaconsfield. 


| QT. PANCRAS VOLUNTEER ASSOCTA- 
TION (clvi. 29).—‘ Loyal Volunteers of 
London and Environs,’ published by Acker- 
mann, 1799, with colour-plates by Rowland- 
son is, of course, the classic record of London 
Volunteer Regiments of the Napoleonic 
Wars. There are copies of this work in the 
British Museum and Guildhall Libraries. 


G. KenNeTtH STRUGNELL. 


According to an entry in the ‘ St. Pancras 
Book of Dates,’ compiled by Walter E. 
Brown, chief clerk and registrar, and pub- 
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lished from the St. Pancras Town Hall in 
February, 1908—the ‘‘St. Pancras Volun- 
teers’? was formed in 1798. 
this date gives the following account :— 


When England was threatened with an in- 
vasion in 1801, hundreds of the inhabitants 
of St. Pancras enrolled themselves as volun- 
teers under various denominations. ‘These 
were “ The St. Pancras Volunteers,’’ ‘ The 
Loyal Highgate Volunteers,” ‘“ ‘The Kentish 
Town Association,” ‘‘ The Loyal British Arti- 
ficers,” and ‘‘The London and Westminster 
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A note under | 


FEsruary 9, 1999, 


This was done and the witch was subse. 
quently confined to her bed for some days. 

In the People’s Friend, Sept. 15, 1902, a 
writer told us that a similar belief was cur 
rent in Scotland. He mentions an Aber. 
deenshire farm labourer who in 1863 had 


| several shots at a hare :— 


Light Horse Volunteers,’’ the latter of which | 


erected at considerable cost barracks in Gray’s 
Inn Road, now converted to the purposes of the 
Royal Free Hospital. The St. Pancras Volun- 
teers, formed in 1798, consisted of three com- 
panies of about 340 privates. Their colours 
were consecrated at Fitzroy Chapel, on 19th 
October, 1803. The corps were reviewed in 
Hyde Park, on 4th June, 1799, when sixty-six 
members were present, and again on 21st June 
they were inspected by the King at the Found- 
ling Hospital. Dissensions having arisen 
among the members, considered detrimental to 
discipline and good conduct, the King, on 23rd 
March, 1804, issued an order for the corps to be 
disbanded, 
AmBroszé Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 

LK-LORE OF SILVER (clv. 423, 464; 

elvi. 31, 67).—Mr. F. H. M. Hueco asks for 
instances of a silver bullet being employed to 


bring about the death, or at any rate un- | 


doing, of witches who turned themselves into 
hares, and as such, were able to evade the 
fastest greyhounds and the guns of the most 
skilful shots. There are many traditions of 
silver bullets being used to circumvent this 
form of necromancy in the northern coun- 
ties. In his ‘ Yorkshire, Wit, Character 
and Folk-lore,’ my late father quotes an 
instance. A North Riding lover found the 
maid he had hoped to wed growing cold to- 
wards him, and consulted the local wiseman, 
who told him that Nanny (how many witches 
were called Nanny!) was responsible and 
that he could only overcome her power by 
securing a drop of her blood, mixing it with 
holy water, adding a cup of milk from a red 
cow, and rubbing the concoction on his lady 
love’s calves and the soles of her feet. All 
this sounded impossible of accomplishment, 
but the story continues :— 

On making his trouble known to an old 
dame in the village (Goathland), she told him 
something he already knew in part: that in a 
certain field a hare sat nightly, which neither 
hound could catch, nor man could shoot. This 
hare was none other than old Nanny, the 
witch. She further assured him that if he 


melted some silver and made shot of it, he 
would be able to hit the hare, draw blood, and 
perhaps obtain a drop from the grass near-by. 





. and John, now convinced that he had no 
ordinary maukin to deal with, on the third 
night rammed a sixpence down on the top of 
his charge of lead. The hare came as usual, 
and John fired. A shrill scream came from the 
hare, which tumbled over, and when she got 
up one leg, a hind one, hung useless . . . Next 
day, and for many days, the suspected witch 
was confined to her bed a helpless cripple. 

Mr. J. C. Walter, in ‘Stray Leaves on 
Travel and Sport’ (p. 181) tells us of a 
Tetford witch being shot and wounded when 
masquerading as a hare, and many other 
similar local legends might be quoted. A 
silver bullet, or piece of silver rammed into 
an old muzzle-loader, always seemed to be 
efficacious when all other means failed of 
bringing these witch-hares to book. 

Apropos of superstitions regarding silver it 
is still customary in Yorkshire when paying 
a visit to a house for the first time after the 
arrival of a baby, to take an egg, a pinch of 
salt and a piece of silver. The last is sym- 
bolic, if not of wealth for the child, cer- 
tainly that it may have sufficient money for 
its needs in life. 

J. Farrrax BiaKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

In Eugene O’Neill’s play ‘ Emperor 
Jones,’ the hero believes that he can be 
killed only by a silver bullet. 


Otto F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


THE RECKONING OF HOURS (clv. 444; 
clvi. 32).—I would refer the querist to 
my answer under the heading, ‘The Com- 
munity Clock’ (clv. 319), where I suggested 
that the expression of Rodriguez (1526- 
1617 a.p.): ‘‘ horologium bis per diem com- 
ponere ’’ refers to the setting of the clock at 
sunrise and at sunset, to conform to the 
medieval reckoning with varying hours. In 
the meantime I have found evidence that in 
the Papal States as late as 1839 the Roman 
method (as your correspondent calls it) of 
reckoning time was still in use. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Gray ir her ‘ Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria in 1839’ (3rd edition, London, 1843), 
relates on p. 158 as follows :— 
We entered Corneto at exactly half-past 
twenty-three o’clock, a method of counting 
strictly adhered to throughout the Roman 
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States, greatly to the cad, of an English 
prain, but which the Gonfaloniere assured me 
was infinitely preferable to the English 
method, and also more exact, for every 
when the sun sets you know what o’clock it is, 
viz.: exactly twenty-four; whereas in England 
no one ever knows without trouble at what 
hour 
in tha main.” The people of the Roman 
States now, are much disgusted at the idea of 
the sun setting every day at a different hour. 

We infer from this that the new day 
started with sunset, that midnight was six 
o'clock, the time of sunrise twelve o’clock, 
and noon eighteen o’clock. The peasants 
could thus reckon with three fixed points: 
sunrise; noon, when the sun stood highest; 
and sunset. The intervening hours could, of 
course, not be easily told by the modern 
watch or clock, but guesswork was no doubt 
then, as it is now, sufficient for a rural 
population. When the gentry of the Papal 
States wished to keep account of the six 
hours intervening between the natural ter- 
mini, sunrise, noon and sunset, they em- 
ployed clocks which showed on their dials 
only hours from one to six. G. B. Piranesi 
published in 1761 designs showing such 
clocks. They have been reproduced in the 
‘Clock-book ’ by Britten. 

The peasants in Persia begin the new day 
also from sunset. Hours are expressed by 
reference to sunset, sunrise and midday, for 
instance, ‘‘ one hour before sunset,’’ or ‘‘ two 
hours after midday.’’ The peasants guess at 
the duration of these hours, and their way 


of expressing time can therefore never be | 
| copy of Sanadon’s 


very definite. 


From the foregoing it appears that it is | 
not possible to fix a definite time when the | 
| flected the estimation in which he held the 
| two editions. 


Roman way of reckoning hours was super- 
seded by the modern way. It was, no doubt, 


a slow process, stretching over centuries, | 
brought about by the introduction of 
mechanical time-pieces which recorded equal | 
hours. 

G. A. R. Goyte. 
China. 


O THIS IS PARIS!” (clv. 206, 248, 

286).—The hero of Benjamin Disraeli’s 
‘Txion in Heaven’ has followed the pat- 
tern :— 

“So! this is Heaven,” exclaimed the husband 
of Dia, flinging himself upon one of a 
couches; “and a very pleasant place too.” 
Part IT. chap. i. 

Whether this is directly modelled after 
Sterne’s phrase or not, there is an undoubted 
echo from ‘Tristram Shandy’ in W. E. 
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| Aytoun’s 


day | 
| Heaven ’ 


“the orb of day bathes his red forehead | 


| his characteristic collection. 





‘Endymion,’ the burlesque on 

Disraeli’s skit, which Mr. Eric Partridge re- 

prints at the end of his edition of ‘ Ixion in 

(Scholartis Press, 1927). 

—-— but this had 
chapter.— Tristram 


Imagine to yourself; 
better begin a new 
Shandy,’ Il. viii. ad fin. 

Compare— 

* Please your Excellency,’’ said Mercury 
But what Mercury said had perhaps 
form the commencement of a new 
‘Endymion,’ chap, ii. ad fin. 


As the exclamation ‘‘ So this is ——— 


has now been vulgarised, recent imitations 
may be neglected. 





better 
chapter.— 


v7 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


JNPUNCTUATED SENTENCES  (elvi. 

29, 69, 88).—The line about which Srr 
Hersert MaxweEtt inquires is carved on the 
front of the gatehouse at Cleeve Abbey, near 
Dunster, in North Somerset. Sense and 


,rhyme alike suggest that the pause should 


come after ‘‘ esto.’’ 


W. EF. B. 


SANADON, HORATIAN CRITIC (civi. 9, 

52).—Just after reading the reply to the 
above query I happened by chance to open 
Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ where under May 4, is 
an account of the burial of an_ eccentric 


| scholar named John Underwood; he died in 


1733, and the account is taken from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

By his instructions he was buried with a 
‘Horace’ under his head, 
and Bentley’s ‘ Horace’ sub podice; it is not 


stated whether their relative positions re- 


There are other curious particulars of the 


| burial, which have no relation to Sanadon. 


G. E. 


NGLISH AND IRISH FOLK SONGS 
(clv. 64).—May I suggest that Herr 
Baster include Una ban (‘ Fair Una’) in 
This is a song 
of ancient Connaught, most beautiful, real 
Irish music. I can give him the Irish words 
if he likes. 
I am at present engaged on making a 
singable and correct English translation of 
this song, the only English translation it 


has, as far as I know, being largely incor- 
rect and totally lacking in the true spirit. 
I can give Herr Baster others if he has not 
already received enough. 
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And may I plead that Scottish music be 2, a plea of not guilty is now entered after 
also included. There are beautiful songs of refusal to plead, and the trial then proceeds, 
the Highlands that should find a place. | ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


I. M. Jopson. | The only known case in America occurred 
;}at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692, when 
VI CENTURY PLACE-NAMES: CANK | Giles Corey, accused of witchcraft, refused to 
WOOD (cliv. 255, 266, 302, 359; clv. 86). | plead. He was pressed to death. 
—This is mentioned in Leland’s ‘ Itinerary,’ | H. Askew. 
ed. Smith, 1910, vol. v. p. 22. Cank Wood, Spennymoor. 
and Cank Forest (Cannock), Staffs. \'NHE “EMPRESS FREDERICK ” (clvi. 
F. WILLIAMSON. | 66).—No doubt owing to the shortness of 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. the Kmperor Frederick’s reign the name of 
| his consort as Empress Victoria failed to 
‘DEINE FORTE ET DURE” (clvi. 65). establish itself, and it was more convenient 
—According to Blackstone’s ‘Laws of | after the Kmperor’s death to refer to her as 
England’ this punishment of Peine forte et the Empress Frederick; besides there would 
dure was introduced in consequence of the be a conflict with the name of her mother 
statute Westm. 1, 3 Edw. I, c. 12, which | Who, of course, was still living. _ Another in- 
directs such persons ‘‘ as will not put them- | Stance of this style would be Princess Henry 
selves upon inquests of felonies before the | 0f Battenburg. 
judges at the suit of the king to be put into | A. J. 
hard and strong prison (sovent mys en la| MHE RED BARN MURDER (clvi. 29, 70, 
prisone forte et dure).’? Such prisoners were | 87).—I inherited from my grandfather- 
confined with little sustenance until they! a Norfolk man—a pamphlet, entitled ‘ An 
answered, or died, and from a record of | Accurate Account of the Trial of William 
31 Edw. III it appears that a prisoner | Corder for the Murder of Maria Martin of 
might possibly subsist for forty days under | Polstead, in Suffolk,’ published by George 
this lingering punishment. The practice of | Foster, 68, Leadenhall Street, E.C., in 1828, 
adding weights to the body was gradually | Inserted in this copy are two interesting 
introduced between 51 Edw. III and 8 Hen. | cuttings; one from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
IV, actually first appearing in the latter! Feb, 21, 1872. 
year, and was intended as a species of mercy | A correspondent writes to us from Bury St. 
to the delinquent, by delivering him the} Edmunds, it may possibly interest you to know 
sooner from his torment. | that the copy of the ‘‘ Constitution of the 


: ; ; P poiaalg wje | Erench Republic, of 1794’? to be sold in Paris 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ records | ;.’ 1) o¢ unique as regards its binding. A public 


| 
the following instances of the sentence :— | library in this town contains an_ octavo 
Juliana Quick (1442), for high treason; | volume, consisting of a full report of the trial 
Margaret Clitherow (1586), the martyr of | and execution of one Corder, who murdered a 
York; Walter Calverly, of Calverly, Yorks | young woman named Martin, at a spot called 


. Tene | the Red Barn in a neighbouring village, about 

er po the —— _ sare ~ | forty years ago, together with an account of his 
[ajor Strangways ( ), for the murder o | life and other cognate matter. This volume is 
his brother-in-law. In 1721 Nathaniel | bound in the murderer’s skin, which was 
Hawes lay under a weight of 250 lbs. for| tanned for the purpose by a surgeon in the 
seven minutes, finally submitting. The pun-| town. The skeleton was prepared for the 
ishment was last employed in 1741 at Cam-| Suffolk General Hospital, and still to be seen 


< é : : | there. The human leather is darker and more 
bridge Assizes, when a prisoner was so put tO} mottled than vellum, of a rather coarse-tex- 


death. . ’ | tured surface, with holes in it like those of pig- 

The penalty was abolished in 1772 by the| skin, but smaller and more sparse. A good 
statute 12 Geo. III, c. 20, when refusal to} deal of interest attached to the murder at the 
plead to a charge of felony was made equi- | time, as its discovery seemed to be mainly 


; ayaa | owing to a dream. 
valent to a plea of guilty, and it is interest- | OW1"8 ales F 
ing to note that under this Act at least two | The second insertion refers to the death of 


instances occurred of persons being con- ie ar oy oie scan sdhey oe 
demned and executed for refusing to plead— | ana sag whi apes saa ; a arabe 3 ted 
one in 1777 at the Old Bailey, for murder, | ne ‘HOOk;, which appeared: in we Llhuswate 
and another for burglary at Wells Assizes in aoe — persed a a just one 


1792. 
Under the Criminal Law Act of 1827, Sect. G. H. Gorpsm1ts. 
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Sexti Sicaneié gvae supersunt Opera. Edidit 
novoqve apparatv  critico instrvxit Oliffe 
Legh Richmond. (Cantabrigiae e  typis 
academicis. £1 5s. net). 


PROPER discussion of this book might well 

fill an entire number of ‘N. and Q.’ for 
Mr. Richmond has carried through a gigantic | 
task Criticism of the work as a “whole, must, 
to be fruitful, be criticism of detail and the re- | 
sult of a repe: ated consideration of the new text. 
He has proceeded on the assumption that the) 
chaotic state of the text of Propertius, as we 
have known it hitherto, arises from damage done | 
to a manuscript earlier than that which for us 
has been the archetype—one which there is good 
evidence for taking as an uncial codex (or, a 
critic has suggested, a codex written in rustic 
capitals), having sixteen lines to the page. Re- 
constitution of this manuscript has been the 
aim, and it has involved admission of a con- | 
siderable amount of transposition, and_ the| 
recognition of numerous lacunae. The final | 
result has not been obtained without examina- 
ation and collation of every manuscript of 
Propertius to be found in Western Europe. | 
Nor have early incunabula been forgotten. 
An important governing idea in the arrange- 
ment of the elegies is that of numerically 
balanced verse-groups or stanzas. It will 
readily be seen that the acceptance of such a 
principle has great determining effect in the 
detection of lacunae and their extent. Mr. 
Richmond,—as he says, the first to apply this | 
idea in a logical way, and that after long and 
patient experiment—may well claim to have 
forged ‘‘a new and precious key to the recon- 
stitution of this poet’s text.” The 
duction puts the reader 
matters we have roughly indicated, discussing 
the damaged “ uncial; the stanza schemes; the 


intro- | 
in possession of the 


dates and divisions of books, and the division 


and combination of elegies. 

A word in particular must be said about the 
changes in the estimate of Propertius, both as 
aman and as a poet, which, our author shows, 
should follow from the reformation of his work. 
In the first place, the new text would abolish 
most of those abrupt transitions 
have been supposed to exemplify his 
remarkable characteristic: 
pendulum rather the other way and cause this 
poet to appear as the most formal craftsman 
of his age.” Mr. Richmond goes on to give 
reason for rejecting also, the prevalent notion 
concerning Propertius that he was weak of will. 
Of Umbrian birth, and a sufferer by the con-| 
fiscations after the Perusine war, the poet | 
came as a very young man to Rome. At Rome, 
for literary success, we all know how much | 
depended upon pleasing—at the least, upon not | 
displeasing—Augustus, yet Propertius, upon his | 
arrival, not only refrains from offering poetical | 
homage, but also has passages which run | | 
definitely counter to the ruler’s designs. Mr. 
Richmond conceives of his attitude as that of | 


most 


which | 


it would swing the | 


the conscientious objector; and, even later on, 
when experience of Roman life and the 
patronage of Maecenas, have forced this 
fastidious poet into some conformity to the ways 
and standards of the day, traces surviving 
independence in a certain self-consc-ousness, 
posing with the exaggerations to which the 
poseur is apt to be addicted. In the end 
we see Propertius surrendering to the pressure 
of Augustan ideals of pietas, and hymning con- 
jugal lova and faithfulness. Such lines as, for 


; example, 


Omnis amor magnus, sed aperto in coniuge 
maior ; 

hance Venus, ut vivat, uentilat ipsa facem. 
remind one of Coventry Patmore’s exaltation 
of married love, 

Ihe introduction contains a section rev iewing 
Book IT of the Elegies “‘in terms of the un- 
cials pagination,”—the traditional text_ is 
printed in an appendix for comparison. This 
section gives us, perhaps, the culminating ex- 
cellence of the book. It will be seen that we 
have here one of the finest recent achievements 
of English scholarship, 


The Vampire: his Kith and Kin. By Monta- 
gue Summers. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co. 15s. net). 


E confess that we lay this book aside with 
some disappointment. If we are to take 

it for an_account of a superstition, which, in 
curious identity of form, can be traced over 
a great part of the world, and in many 
different times and civ ilizations—if we are to 
regard it, that is, as a study in folk-lore then, 
we admire the mass of material Mr, Summers 
has brought together, but find his arrangement 
of it difficult and tedious. He passes from the 
customs of savages to crimes of modern times, 
from classical antiquity to seventeenth century 
witches, from eerie legends of Eastern Europe 
to the rites and doctrines of the Catholic 
Church with so little system that the genera] 
reader, though in the end he may have got 
to know many gruesome stories that are new 
to him, obtains no more systematic view, or 
better understanding, of the subject of belief 
in vampires than he started with. This belief 
is strongest among Slavonic peoples, especially 
in the Balkans, in Greece and Bulgaria, and 
adjacent countries. Italian and _ French 
scholars busied themselves with it in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it 
soon made its way into literature. As one— 
the darkest and most terrible—of the reactions 
of the human imagination to the fact of man’s 
mortality it is naturally linked up with other 
beliefs, both about the dead, and aboyt the 
existence and action of a spiritual world; but 
these connections, to be instructive, need to be 


| shown in some order, and here are presented 


Some interesting aspects of the 
question are left untouched; thus no enquiry 
is made into the character, culture, circum- 
stances or history of the peoples among whom 
belief in the vampire is most firmly established ; 
nor any consideration given to what may have 
preserved some other peoples from it. And 


in confusion. 
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here we may place two minor complaints: 


first the misprints in the book are tiresomely | 


numerous, and secondly, there is a _ good 
deal of misapplied exactness in 
verbatim et literatim. What possible purpose 
‘an it serve. in a book like this, to print con- 
tracted Latin, or whole slabs out of the Latin 


Bible, with the English translation appended | 
where the points to be brought | 


—passages 
out are not affected in any way by a knowledge 
of the Latin words employed. 

If, on the other hand, we take this book, as 
our author seems to desire, not merely as a 
study in folk-lore, but also as a reasoned ac- 
count of things that really happen, as a study 


in the occult, then our principal complaint of | 


the book is that it is a weak book. The vam- 
pire is—not a ghost but—a dead body, which 
is able to rise from the grave, usually at night, 
and get sustenance by sucking the blood of a vic- 


being is one who, during life, was wicked in 
that extremity of wickedness, which would cor- 
respond to the extremity of holiness manifested 
by the saint. However, it soon appears that to 
die excommunicate may expose a person to 
become a vampire, and, what is worse, that the 
innocent victims of vampires become vampires 
themselves, There arises, of course, the simple 
initial question, How can a corpse, coffined, and 
lying, it may be, under several feet of earth, or 
a heavy tombstone, get out? We are led on and 
on, supposing that our author will presently 
tackle this question thoroughly, but when it 
comes to the point, he puts us off, with some, 


not very clear, sentences about ectoplasm, and | 
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| ethics of the subject, that suicide 


| may not be widely familiar—passes 


| carried through. 
| the days when, in difficult country, there was 
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_ inspires 
horror in every man of sane mind, We 


ood can but suppose Mr. Summers quite forgot to 
quotation | 


remember Old Japan. 


A Short Account of Canteens in the British 
Army. By the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net), 

[‘ is astonishing how much matter has been 

compressed into this brief history of the 
provisioning of British armies, and how 
spiritedly the condensed narrative goes. The 
story—as most people know, though the details 

( from an 

extremity of callousness and extortion to ad- 

mirable care for the soldier’s well-being. The 
callousness is mainly that of the Government; 
as a picture of the times it is relieved by the 
humanity and _ strenuous efforts for the 


tim. We are at first invited to believe that this | ™e2’s comfort aud well-being of numberless in- 


dividual officers generation after generation, 
The fine work now being done by the Navy, 
Army and Air Force Institute is continuation 
and development of the work, commenced with 
a single Ford car in 1915, of the Expeditionary 
Force Canteen, created and conducted by the 
Canteen and Mess Society, which had already 
behind it a long history of reforms stubbornly 
i The days of the sutlers, or 


almost no provision of anything but  barest 
subsistence for the soldiers, look as strange to 
the eye of imagination as the days when there 
were no barracks and regiments were dispersed 


about the country towns in ale-houses. Hardly 
anything provokes admiration for the eigh- 


a hint that spiritualist séances are the place 
where this mystery may be solved.. We do not 
do Mr. Summers the injustice to suppose that | 
he makes no distinction in his own mind be- 
tween the value, as evidence, of the different 








teenth-century British soldier more warmly 
than accounts of the miseries he was called 
upon to endure in England, and _ still more 
abroad, in time of peace. 


stories he tells; we only say that no such dis- 
tinction appears in his pages, that he offers 
no criterion by which to separate what may be 
valid from what is certainly invalid. He relies 
a great deal, but again uncritically, and with- 
out due recognition of times and milieu, on 


different pronouncements by authorities, official | 


or other, of the Church. On this side of 
the matter we should think it might profit him 
to ponder the establishment of the Canon of the 


New Testament. On the other side of it, 
perhaps more extensive occupation with 
psychology would be useful to him. We are 


not here concerned to dispute the existence of 
vampires au pied de la lettre: that is not 
our point, What we say is that to present as 
fact and as a theory of fact that which, if true, 
is of the greatest and most dismal importance, 
without any arguments, properly speaking, or 
any proper examination of evidence, or any 
considered answer to obvious objections—is a 
pity. 

Among the many side-issues which (usually 
with good. reason though in unsatisfactory dis- 
position) Mr. Summers brings before us, is that 
of suicide. It is not quite true to say, on the 








Comparative Vocabularies of Bushman Lan- 
guages. By D. F. Bleek. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s, 6d. net). 

UR readers have already seen some account 
of Miss Bleek’s work on the Naron. This 
new monograph is yet more important and, so 
far as one who knows nothing of the Bushman 
language may judge, more admirable. It con- 
sists principally of Bushman Vocabularies ar- 
ranged by an English alphabetical list of words, 
preceded by a note on the orthography adopted, 
in which appear the signs for the clicks used by 
writers on Hottentot and Bushmen language for 
the past sixty years. All this is introduced by 
some remarks on the languages of different tribes 
tribes and a brief account of the tribesmen them- 
selves, in which amid the frequent similarity 
that one would expect there are noticeable and 
fairly numerous points of difference which 
correspond with language differences. The in- 
formation is fruit of direct and long continued 
research. 





We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
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